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him that a Frenchman, visiting London and having
legal business to attend to, asked a policeman how to
get to the House of Justice. The policeman did not
understand. "There's nothing of that kind in Lon-
don/3 he insisted, politely but conclusively, to our
Frenchman who, after a good many rather embarrassed
explanations, was finally told, "Oh! You mean the Law
Court?" My American friend commented, "In my
country there is no Palais de Justice, no House of
Justice, not even a Law Court, but just the Court
House." Which demonstrates once more the import-
ance in human relations of words and of the ideas
which they translate. French-speaking Canadians
should know the English sufficiently to use in their
relations with them only language capable of being
understood by them. At the very least they should
agree on the exact meaning of the terms to be used. In
the same way French-speaking Canadians should agree
on their very attitudes and gestures when they deal
with English-speaking Canadians.

Thus, it becomes important that to the legal argu-
ments which vary in the degree of their clarity and
precision there should be added arguments drawn from
Canada's history, so that the least possible doubt
should be held on the present position of the French-
speaking Canadian. We call to bear witness the past
from which springs the reality of the French fact
and of which there has been no question; then certain
acts through which the loyalty of the great majority
found expression, as for example their resistance to the
American threat in 1775 and 1812 or, in 1849, their
hostility to the policy of annexation preached by
English-speaking Canadians. Finally, since Canadians